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From the Westminster Review. 


The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


Among these seekers was George Fox, the 
young Leicestershire shoemaker, who thus 
tells us in his “ Journal” the story of his 
search. He had gone to one licensed guide 
afier anothee and had found them all “ mise- 
rable comforters ;” he asked them “ the ground 
of temptations and despair, and how troubles 
came to be wrought in man.” “ But they 
brought,” he says, “ my troubles more upon 
me :” one told me to “take tobacco and sing 
psalms ; but tobacco was a thing I did not 
love, and psalms | was not in an estate to sing 
—I| could not sing: and then he told my trou- 
bles to his servants, so that it was got among 
the milk-lasses, which grieved me that I should 
open my mind to such an one.” Poor Fox! 
the origin of evil was troublesome to him to 
find ; but he sought on. ‘1 went seven miles 
to a priest living about Tamworth, accounted 
an experienced man, but [ found him like an 
empty hollow cask: then [ heard of one called 
Dr. Craddock, of Coventry, so 1 went to him; 
but as we were walking together in his garden, 
the alley being narrow, | chanced to set my 
footon the side of a bed, at which the man 
was in such a rage as if his house had been 
on fire, and thus our discourse was lost, and | 
went away in sorrow worse than I came. 
After this I went to another, one Masham, a 
priest in high account; and he would needs 
give me some physic, and | was to have been 


| taught how to walk to be kept pure: and in all 
the time of my youth | never wronged man or 
woman, for the Lord’s power was with me and 
over me to preserve me: when boys and rude 
people would laugh at me, I let them alone 
and went my way; but people generally had 
a love to me for my innocency and honesty.” 

Many other passages may be found in his 
|journal, in which he speaks thus well of his 
own natural purity, and nowhere throughout 
that bulky folio have we been able to discover 
one expression of self-reproach, or acknow- 
ledgment of misdoing. What fanatical vanity 
and conceit! many will say, till they have read 
this journal for themselves, and then we think 
they will confess, as we have been forced to 
do, that this strange man was but speaking the 
truth when he wrote of his own pureness and 
righteousness ; and, believing with all his heart 
that they were not his own works, but the 
workings of God’s Spirit withia him, he would 
have felt that he was mocking that Spirit by 
denying them with a false humility, rather 
than by glorifying God for them as His gifts. 
And indeed, it was this peculiar purity and in- 
nocency in the character of its founder, which, 
more than any other circumstance, stamped 
Quakerism with its peculiar characteristic ; for 
had Fox, like Paul, and Augustine, and Luther, 
and Loyola, and almost all religious reform- 
ers, been driven by a sense of the intolerable 
burden of his sins to seek a Deliverer from 
their yoke, his object would have been, as was 
theirs, pardon, reconciliation, justification, 
salvation, rather than guidance, knowledge, 
wisdom, 

All around him he saw deceivers and de- 
ceived—very often the deceived their own 
deceivers, funcying that they were doing God’s 
will when they were but fulfilling their own; 
that they were serving Him when they were 
but satiating their own lusts of power or greed ; 
the blind were leading the blind, and both were 
falling into the ditch. And yet Christ’s Gospel 








let blood ; but they could not get one drop of | was God’s word, and its promises were true, 


blood from me either in arms or head—my 
body being as it were dried up with sorrows, 
grief, and troubles, which were so great upon 
me, that I could have wished I had never 
been born to see vanity and wickedness, or 
that I had been born blind, that I might never 
have seen wickedness and vanity; or deaf, 
that I might never have heard vain or wicked 
words, or the Lord’s name blasphemed.” Mark, 
his troubles were not his own wickedness, but 
the wickedness of the world around him, which 
was grievous to him to see and hear. “ For 
in my very young years,” he said, “I hada 
gravity and staidness of mind and spirit not 
usual in children :” and again, “ when I came 
to eleven years of age, 1 knew pureness and 
righteousness, for while 1 was a child I was 
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and “the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter,” 
would surely “ guide into all Truth” all those 
who would submit to His guidance. But how 
must they do so? By the entire sacrifice of 
their own will; by waiting in silence for the 
prompting of the guide, listening to direct 
mandates from above, and turning a deaf ear 
alike to human interpretations and to the sug- 
gestions of their own carnal understanding ; 
by looking solely at the shinings of the Light, 
doing nothing till they were ordered, walking 
only “*as the way opened,” and so, casting 
off all that reliance on the arm of flesh and 
the light of human reason whence they traced 
the ruin of those around them, they might at 
length realize the true meaning of Christianity, 
and become citizens of Christ’s Kingdom in 


deed as well as word, It has been often 
stated, and is, we imagine, generally believed, 
that whatever may be the case with Quakers 
now-a-days, the first founders of the seci— 
Fox and his fellows—were, if Christians at 
all, Christians only by accident; that their 
faith in the personality and divinity of Christ, 
and in the need and purpose of the Atonement, 
were, as Coleridge would say, not so mucha 
belief as a belief in a belief ; that the Son of 
God was to the.n but a name—His Holy Spi- 
rit the sole reality ; and that theie faith in this 
Spirit, its power, and its truthfulness, was but 
a response of their will to their teasou——its 
obedience to the deductions of their intellect, 
thus religiously expressed, simply because it 
so happened that they knew no other mode of 
expression. ‘‘ These mystics,” philosophers 
will say, ‘‘ were but instinctive rationalists, 
anticipating the triumph of science by the in- 
tuitions of their imagination ;” “That is,” 
replies the orthodox theologian, “they were 
incipient infidels: in their creed lies the germ 
of Transcendentalism, nay even of Pantheism ; 
for the scheme of Christianity was to them not 
a necessity, but a surplusage, and they only 
did not deny Christ and drive Him fiom their 
hearts, because as yet they had not had time 
to do so.” It would be hard to find an opinion 
more entirely a popular fallacy than this gene- 
ral estimate of Quakerism. These men were 
not Quakers in place of being Christians, but 
because they were Christians. Because Fox 
was so sure that Christ had died to save him 
from the delusions of the Devil, that He had 
bought with His blood for him the gifts of the 
Spirit, that when He had ascended to His Fa- 
ther He had left the door open from whence 
descended the Comforter, therefore, he said, 
* this Spirit does lead me, does enlighten me, 
does minister to me; all mea-made ministers are 
miserable comforters, they are as nothing to 
me.” Because he believed with all his heart that 
this heart was “ deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked,” and that “in him” (that is, 
in his flesh) ** dwelt no good thing,” therefore 
he also believed, that the pureness and righte- 
ousness which he could not but know were in 
him, were yet not of him, not his own, no part 
of his fallen human nature, but the heavenly 
drawings, the gracious gifts of that Spirit. 

In no other way can we understand how 
he could have arrived at his opinions; and 
that they were thus formed, both in his mind 
and in those of his immediate followers, we 
could bring innumerable proofs from that curi- 
ous, though somewhat cumbrous body of lite- 
rature, the Journals of Early Friends. Thus, 
directly after his description of those vain ap- 
plications for aid to priests of high account 
and experienced men, he writes : “* A conside- 
ration arose in me as | was going to Coventry 
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and entering toward the 

tians are believers, both Sameline and Pa. | 
pists. And the Lord opened to me that none | 
were true believers but such as were born of | 
God and passed from death to life: and though 
others said they were believers, yet they were | 
not.” So here he has got at his definition of | 
the Church: that problem at least he had 

solved. But who, then, were its ministers, 

and what their quatifications? What they 

were not, he was not long in learning ; for in 

the very next paragiaph we find: * At an-| 
other time, as I was walking in a field, the 

Lord opened to me that being bred at Oxford 

or Cambridge was not enough to qualify men | 
to be ministers of Christ, and I stranged at it, 

because it was not the common beliel of peo- 

ple, but I saw it clearly as the Lord opened it 

to me, and was satisfied. And this [ saw 

struck at priest Stephens his ministry”—-(that 

“priest of Drayton, the town of my birth,” 
who used to “come to me” asking vain ques- 

tions, as, “ Why Chiist cried out upon the 
Cross? which | answered from my heart, be- 
ing at that time in a measure sensible of 
Christ’s sufferings and what he went through 
—how the sins of all mankind were upon Him 
and their iniquities and transgressions which 

He was to bear and be an offering for them as 
He was man, though he died not as He was 
God. And what I said in discourse to the 
priest on the week days he would applaud, and 

would preach of on the First-days, for which 

1 did not like him” ...)--so “I would not 
go with my relations to hear the priest, but 

would get into the orchard or the fields with 

my Bible by myself: and | told them, Did not 

the Apostle say to believers that they needed 

no man to teach them but as the anointing 
teacheth them? for I saw that a true believer 
was another thing than they looked upon it to 
be. So neither them nor any of the dissenting 
people could [ join with, but was asa stranger 
to all, relying wholly on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Priest Stephens “ afterwards became 
my great persecutor ;” and no wonder. 

We wish our space would permit us to show 
by his own words—it is hardly possible in any 
other—how, through manifold experiences and 
troubles, outward and inward, Fox’s doctrines 
were developed; how, “fasting much” him- 
self, ‘sitting in hollow trees and lonesome 
places till night came on, frequently in the 
night walking mournfully about ;” he sought 
alter any whom he heard of as in like plight 
with himself, at one time travelling to Lanca- 
shire to see a woman who was said to have 
fasted two and twenty days, but when he 
‘came to her seeing she was under a tempta- 
tion,” then falling into a trance wherein he 
writes, “‘a great work of the Lord fell upon 
me, and “1 saw into that which is without 
end, and things that cannot be uttered, of the 
greatness and infiniteness of the love of God ;” 
so that “ men thought I was dead, and after. 
wards many came to see me for about fourteen 
days’ time, for | was very much altered in my 
countenance and person, as if my body had 
been new moulded and changed ;” and how 
again, when feeling as it were the weight of 
all sensual sins, not committing them himself, 
but being forced to conceive “the nature of 
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minds of wicked men,” he cried * to the Lord, | 
saying, Why should I be thus? seeing | was 
never addicted to commit those evils,” hearing | 


/the answer, “ That it was needful | should | 


have a sense of all conditions, how else should 
I speak to them?” an answer which soon after 
seemed to him strangely justified. And here} 
we must give his own words, for they are 
suggestive as well as striking :— 

‘One morning,” he writes, “as I was sit- 
ting by the fire a great cloud came over me, 
and a temptation beset me ; and [ sat still, and 
it was said, All things come by nature : and 
the elements and stars came over me, so that 
I was in a manner quite clouded with it. But 
inasmuch as | sat still and said nothing, the 
| people of the house perceived nothing ; and as 
L sat still under it and let it alone, a living 
hope arose in me, and a true voice arose in 
me which said, There is a Living God who 
made all things ; and immediately the cloud 
and temptation vanished away, and life rose 
over it all, and my heart was glad, and | 
praised the living God. And after some time 
I met with some people who had such a notion 
that there was no God, but that all things came 
by nature, and | had great dispute with them 
and overturned them, and made some of them 
confess that there was a Living God. And 
I saw that it was good that I had gone through 
that exercise.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From the Advocate and Guardian. 


Letter to a Young Christian.—On Dress. 


[Although there are one or two expressions 
in the following letter which we cannot 
approve, yet we think it worthy the serious 
attention of the readers of “The Friend,” 
especially those who are disposed to think, 
or speak lightly of the testimony of Friends 
to plainness and simplicity of dress.—Zd. 
of * The Friend.”] 


“ Why take ye thought for raiment !”—Cunrist. 


Dear Eugenia,—Cusiom and fashion seem 
to bear sway in many things, but in nothing, 
perhaps more tyrannically than in the matter 
of dress. Manifold are the inconveniences 
and discomforts submitted to under its iron 
rule. The children of the world are slaves to 
fashion ; but Christians have a right to break 
away from this thraldom. ‘The Saviour says 
to them, ** Ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world.” It is their pri- 
vilege now to unloose the bands of their necks, 
and be slaves no more. 

I trust you are not one of those who think 
that dress is too small a matter to bring your 
religion to bear upon. Nothing is small or 
unimportant which can draw us into sin. 
And we know that dress is not beneath the 
notice of God, for he has repeatedly alluded to 
it in his word. You remember that remark- 
able inventory in Isaiah iii. 18—23. We see 
from this that the Lord takes notice of every 
article we wear. 

Individuals sometimes turn away impatient- 
ly from any admonitions on this subject, be- 
cause they say it is a matter which concerns 
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gate, that ali Chris- | those things which were within the hearts and! no one but themselves. This is not true. Our 


mode of dress is something which every one 
|can observe; the errors commitied here are 
not among our secret sins; they are known 
and read of all men, and of course their influ. 
ence is fell wherever we are. We are forbid- 
'den to be conformed to the world ; this is well 
understood by the world, and disobedience to 
the jnjunction is readily detected by them, and 
makes its unfavourable impression where we 
think little of it. 

Some will say it is of no use to lay down 
rules in regard to dress—that it is a thing 
which cannot be reduced to rule. ‘There is, 
perhaps, some truth in this; still there are 
certain principles that as Christians we adopt, 
and which, if faithfully applied, will regulate 
our conduct in this matter. It has been my 
aim, dear Eugenia, in all these letters, to keep 
clearly before your mind the two great princi- 
ples of entire consecration and perfect faith. 
Whatever is inconsistent with these, is and 
must be sin. Jt is no matter by what geniler 
name the world calls it ; God says it is sin. 

Now, in regard to dress, the world has sun- 
dry maxims which it will never do for the 
Christian to follow. The world says, you 
may dress richly if you can afford it; but 
Christ points to a world lying in wickedness, 
which has not yet been reached by the Gos- 
pel; and gently whispers, * The poor ye have 
always with you.” ‘Ihe world says you shall 
wear at least what is becoming to your rank 
in life—that you need not be too scrupulous 
about ornament—that you must not be singu- 
larly plain, &c., but Christ says, ‘* Be not 
conformed to the world.” 

Do not give any more attention to dress 
than you honestly believe comfort and pro- 
priety require. If you do more than this, it 
involves a waste of time, money, and thought 
—three things which you have solemnly de- 
dicated to God, and therefore have no liberty 
to waste. Moreover, it will nourish pride and 
vanity, weaken your influence as a Christian, 
be a bad example to others, and be contrary 
to the scripture rule. See 1 Peter, iii. 3; 1 
Tim. ii. 9. . 

Some people are conscientious about spend- 
ing money for superfluities, but they take their 
Lord’s time, without any scruple. ‘They will 
not purchase trimmings or finery, but at a 
great expense of time and thought they will 
make these things, and then congratulate 
themselves on their economy! Time, thought 
and money, are three talents given us for the 
service of God; and we have no more right to 
waste one than the other. Iam utterly ata 
loss to understand how that young lady can 
believe herself to be a true Christian—living 
for God—when she spends hour after hour, 
and day after day, in embroidering and orna- 
menting her dresses. Is this walking worthy 
of her “high calling? What can she say in 
defence of such a practice ? She can say “she 
is only doing as other people do. What a 
common excuse, and what a miserable one! 
Is this the Bible standard? Is this being a 
Bible Christian? She says, perhaps, she is 
only gratifying her own taste, and pleasing 
her friends. She would probably come nearer 
the truth, if she said it was to gratify her own 
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pride and vanity. But even taking her version 
of it, has she not got away from the Bible 
standird, which says we are not to please our- 
selves; and as to our friends, we must hate 
them; that is, whenever their claims conflict 
with the claims of God, we are to act us if we 
hated them. 

In all that we do, we should be mindful of 
the power of our example. | know an excel- 
lent Christian lady, who has ample means, 
and ample leisure at command, but she will 
not purchase rich clothing, nor spend time in 
ornamenting her dress, because others around 
her, who could not so well spare either time 
or money, would be led into temptation by her 
example. Some would doubtless commit sin 
by imitating her, and others by repining at 
their inability todo so. Yon see she is acting 
on Paul’s principle of genuine- benevolence— 
she will not eat meat, if it shall cause others 
tooffend. This is generous—this looks like 
loving your neighbour as yourself. How all 
the petty excuses for self-indulgence quail be- 
fore it! 

A very important consideration against giv- 
ing time, money, and thought to dress, is that 
it weakens your influence as a Christian. 
‘No man liveth to himself’ You are a liv- 
ing epistle, known and read of all men; now 
ifthe first page they read strikes them unfa- 
vourably, the rest will not be likely to have 
much weight. How can you expect to per- 
suade any one to renounce the world, when a 
glance at your fashionable apparel convinces 
them that you have not yet renounced it your- 
self? How can you expect to succeed in win- 
ning a half-hearted disciple to a life of entire 
consecration, when your outward adorning 
tells too truly that you have never laid all on 
the altar? You may speak of the enjoyment 
you find in religion, but it will have little effect 
while your style of dress betrays the fact that 
your heart is, to say the least, divided between 
God and the world. 


In order to have your influence over others | 


all that it should be, it is not enough that you 


cannot be called decidedly dressy ; you must | 


be decidedly plain. It must be apparent that 
nothing has been sought but comfort and pro- 
priety, Anything beyond will weaken your 
influence wonderfully. You may be satisfied 
of this by observing your own feelings in re- 
gard to others who err in this respect. You 
can cast the mantle of charity over them, but 
it is impossible to feel that they are dead to the 
world. Now, your personal influence as a 
Christian, is a thing too valuable to be thus 
lightly thrown away. 

It will not du for you to say, “It is nobo- 
dy’s business how I dress.” People will make 
it their business to observe and comment upon 
itt You must remember that many persons 
are weak-minded, and make much of trifles. 
Paul’s rule (which indeed is only the working 
out of Christian love) forbids you to indulge in 
anything, however innocent, that will make 
one of the weak ones to offend, or be of- 
fended, 

You think you could go toa martyr’s stake. 
I presume you could. But there are some 
things in life which require more courage than 
that; one is, to dire to be singular; and an- 
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other is, to make thorough work in the matter | 
of erucilying self, 


You ask whether a Christian is required to| 
dispense with ornaments entirely? lt appears| 
to me that the principles we have adopted | 
would banish them altogether—at least in the 
present state of the world, Most church-mem- 
bers in our cities and large towns have depart- 
ed so widely in this particular, from Christian 
simplicity, that it behoves those who would 
keep themselves unspotted from the world— 
those who would raise the tone of piety in the 
Church—those who would be holy—to take a 
decided stand against all appearance of evil 
Let it be evident that you are dead. 
Remember the Saviour says to his disciptes, 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” “ Ye are the 
light of the world.” Observe, he does not say 
you ought to be, but you are. Now, if by the 
indulgence of your taste, (even in what would 
generally be considered a very moderate de- 
gree,—that is, by allowing everything beyond 
comfort and propriety,) you diminish your 
power over the minds of others, the salt has 
lost its savour, 

You feel that you have given yourself to the 
Lord without reserve, and now your great 
work is to persuade others, both in the Church 
and out of it, to do the same. If there is any 
thing in your present mode of dress which you 
have reason to think will weaken your influ- 
ence with any of these minds, Christian love 
requires you to drop it at once. Are you not 
willing to go dressed very plainly if it will help 
you to save souls? ‘That it will, there can be 
no doubt, 

Let us “be clothed with humility,” and 
wear always that ornament, * which in the 
sight of God is of great price.” 

Yours affectionately, 
Ss. J. 





American Bible Society.—The Thirty-sixth 
Anniversary of this Society was celebrated at 
the New York Tabernacle on Thursday. 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen presided, and 
on taking the chair, delivered a brief address, 
The Treasurer’s Report shows that the receipts 
of the year, from all sources, amount to 
$303,744.81 ; being an increase of $31,842.28 
beyond those of the previous year; and 
$24,130.67 more than was ever received be- 
fore by the Society during any single year. 
During the year, 239,000 Bibles, and 476,500 
‘lestaments have been printed and put in cir- 
culation. The total number of Bibles and 
Testaments distributed since the formation of 
the Society, is 8,238,982. It has thirty-one 
agents, iucluding two in Texas, and one in 
California, The Society has granted $30,000 
in money, to aid in publishing the Scriptures 
in foreign lands.—D. News. 





Learn to be Silent.—It is a great art in the 
Christian life to learn to be silent. Under 
oppositions, injuries, still be silent. It is bet- 
ter to sty nothing, than to say it in an excited 
or an angry manner, even if the occasion 
should seem to justify a degree of anger. By 
remaining silent, the mind is enabled to collect 
itself, and to call upon God in secret aspira 
tions of prayer. And thus you will speak to 


the honour of your holy profession, as well as 
the good of those who have injured you, when 
you speak from God. 


et a 


Memoir of Robert Barelay. 


Scotland, thou hadst a noble citizen 

In him of Ury! Born amid thy hills, 

Though educated where enticing scenes 

Crowd giddy Paris, he rejected all 

The world's allurements, and unlike the youth 
Who talked with Jesus, Barclay turned away 
From great possessions, and embraced the ‘'ruth. 
He early dedicated all the powers 

Of a well cultivated intellect 

To the Redeemer, and His holy cause. 

He was a herald to proclaim aloud 

Glad tidings of salvation: and his life 
Preached a loud sermon by its purity, 

Not only were his lips made eloquent 

By the live coal that touched them, but his pen, 
Moved by a force from the same altar, poured 
Light, truth, and wisdom forth.” 


“The Ancient Banner.” 


A review of the history and experience of 
those who have largely tasted both of the bit- 
terness and of the sweetness of a religious life ; 
who have alike borne the cross, and felt the 
consolations of Christianity, is a delightful and 
cheering, as well as a highly edifying, occu- 
pation. 

The memorials of good men which are 
handed down to us are preserved for our in- 
struction and encouragement. Exemplifying 
the effects of a submission to the Divine Power, 
they are not designed to be buried in oblivion, 
but rather to be treasured up and proclaimed, 
not for any merit or praise due to the creature, 
but as evidences of the faithfulness of the Most 
High in his dealings with his children, 
Equally calculated as they are for the service 
of the present, as they have been for the gene- 
rations that have gone before, it is a duty en- 
joined upon us to hold them forth as a testi- 
mony to the Church and to the world. 

Amongst the number of instructive examples 
of this class, are Robert Barclay, “* The Apo- 
logist,” and his father, David Barclay, who, 
** submitting themselves to the obedience which 
is of faith,” distinguished themselves as noble 
champions in the cause of Truth in the seven- 
teenth century. Fearlessly did they withstand 
the persecuting spirit of intolerance which 
everywhere awaited them. Refusing the glo- 
ry of this world, its pleasures and gratifica- 
tions, they accepted cheerfully “ the reproach 
of Christ,” becoming “ fools for his sake,” 
acting like true Reformers, for the honour of 
His great Name, 

It is to be regretted, however, that the ma- 
terials from which we are enabled to trace the 
progress of these faithful followers of Christ, 
are but few. For want of more particulars of 
the transactions of their lives, and still less 
allusion to their religious feelings, we are de- 
prived of much that might have evinced the 
full extent of their views of dedication, and of 
their fruitfulness as branches of the ‘True Vine, 
Sufficient, however, is recorded of their obedi- 
ence and self-denial, and of their humble and 
circumspect walking in the fear of God, to 
afford convincing evidence that through the 
efficacy of Divine grace “ theirs was the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world,” being strongly 
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possessed of that “faith which worketh by love | him the whole of his property, which was very | 
to the purifying of the heart.” considerable, provided he would consent to 

Robert Barclay was born at Gordonstown, | remain with him in France. ‘This offer of his 
in the Shire of Moray, in 1648. His father, | uncle he at once rejected; and no temptation 
David Barclay, of Ury, near Aberdeen, was|could shake his resolution, when he found 
the lineal representative of an ancient and |that his father was opposed to his continuance 
honourable family, whose ancestry may be|in a country where he was so much in danger | 
traced back for upwards of 700 years, to Theo- | of becoming tainted with the superstitions of 





bald de Berkeley, of Norman extraction, who 
lived in the reign of David I. King of Scotland, 
who came to the throne in 1124, being a con- 
temporary with Henry |. of England. The 
descendants of Theobald de Berkeley always 
held a rank among the landed proprietors of 
Scotland. The name was changed in the fil- 
teenth century, by one of the family, who has 
the reputation of having been a scholar and a 
poet. 

In consequence of reverses in circumstances 
the ancient estate which had been in the fami- 
ly for upwards of five hundred years was sold, 


and David Barclay entered the army. He 


first served as a volunteer under Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. Having given 
strong proofs of courage and conduct, he 
speedily altained to the rank of major, and re- 
mained abroad till the civil wars broke out in 
his own country, when he returned home, and 
became Colonel of a regiment of horse, on the 
side of the Royalists, having entrusted to his 
command the shires of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness. 

On the accession of Cromwell’s party to 
power, Colonel Barclay relinquished his mili- 
tary engagements, and married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordons- 
town, second son to the Earl of Sutherland. 
He now purchased an estate at Ury, near 
Aberdeen, which became the seat of the family. 
His military employments were never resum- 
ed. He became, however, an aclive member 
in several successive parliaments; and his 
strenuous and successful efforts in these, in 
favour of the nobility and gentry who had for- 
feiied their estates in the political struggle of 
that period, made him very popular, and gave 
him great influence in his country, especially 
in his own neighbourhood. Letters from his 
constituents still exist, signed by the principal! 
gentlemen of the shires he represented, as Vis- 
count Arbuthnot, Lord Halkertoun, Lord Ed- 
riel, Earl Marishal, Lord Morphie, &c., thank- 
ing him for the great services he had done his 
country, &c. The last parliament in which 
he sat, was called in 1656, afier which period 
he relinquished all public engagements, and 
lived in considerable retirement. 

Colonel Barclay had three sons. Robert 
the eldest of these, the subject of this memoir, 
had, from his youth, the appearance of a very 
promising genius. After receiving the rudi- 
ments of his education in the best schools of 
his native country, he was sent into France to 
pursue his studies under the direction of an 
uncle,* the rector of a Romish college in 
Paris. Here his talents so much distinguished 
him, that he obtained the notice and particular 
approbation of the professors. His deport- 
ment and character also endeared him to his 
uncle so much, that he offered to bequeath to 





* Robert, son of the lust Barclay of Mathers. 


Popery. 

Colonel Barclay, fearing his son’s remaining 
jin France any longer, and also in compliance 
with the dying request of his wile, went him- 
self to Paris, in order to bring him home. 
This measure was strongly opposed by his 
uncle, the rector, who, in order to detain him 
if possible, proposed to purchase, and immedi- 
ately bestow upon him, an estate superior in 
value to his paternal one. But neither this 
offer, nor the more tempting one of the whole 
estate and heirship, were effectual. The ami- 
able youth chose rather to sacrifice worldly 
interest to filial duty, and replied that his father 
must be obeyed. His uncle, finding himself 
disobliged, left his property to the college, and 
to other religious houses in France. 

It was in 1664 that young Barclay returned 
to Scotland, being at that time about sixteen 
years of age. Notwithstanding his immediate 
acquiescence in his father’s request in leaving 
Paris, the fears of the latter were not ground- 
less, for the son had already, to a certain ex- 
tent, been beguiled by the insinuations of the 
Popish religion. ‘1 had scarcely got out of 
my childhood,” he writes, “* when | was cast 
among the Papists, and my tender years and 
immature capacity not being able to withstand 
and resist the insinuations that were used to 
proselyte me to that way, | became quickly 
defiled with the pollutions thereof, and con- 
tinued therein for a time, until it pleased God, 
through his rich love and mercy, to deliver 
me out of those snares, and to give me a clear 
understanding of the evil of that way.” 

While the younger Barclay had thus been 
deserting Protestantism for Popery, his father’s 
opinions, as we shall presently see, were un- 
dergoing an equally remarkable change, but 
of an entirely opposite character. Thus far 
Colonel Barclay had tasted much of prospe- 
rity, and by his general conduct amongst men, 
had obtained the approbation of most of those 
with whom he had been connected. In 1663 
he experienced the trial of losing his excellent 
wife. Added to this affliction, although he 
had suffered extremely for his attachment to 
the cause of Charles I. he was, by some strange 
misapprehension, committed a close prisoner 
to Edinbro’ castle, by an order from govern- 
ment afier the Restoration ; but at the interpo- 
sition of the Earl of Middleton, he was libe- 
| rated without anything being laid to his charge, 
or any reason being assigned for his commit- 
|}ment, 

During this imprisonment, and subsequent 
retirement from public life, he was brought 
|more fully through the light of Christ that 
maketh manifest, to see the state of his own 
heart, and the uncertainty of all earthly things, 
each day affording fresh evidence of their in- 
stability in every condition, from that of the 
king on his throne to that of the most desti- 
tute. He observed too, that neither justice 
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nor innocence could protect, nor good offices 
done, secure a man from malice, envy, and 
persecution. Hitherto he had done much in 
serving others, but now he resolved to devote 
the remainder of his life wholly to the service 
of God, and by so doing, more directly answer 
the great purpose of his creation, 

Having thus resolved, he looked around him 
with great anxiety and earnestness, to know, 
in the midst of so many pretenders, with what 
society of Christians to join. One observation 
he had made upon all the different persuasions, 
that each of them laid claim to be the only 
true Christians, yet not only differed from one 
another, but persecuted each other with the 
greatest violence, when opportunities offered ; 
and this, for the very reason which had ren. 
dered themselves the objects of persecution,— 
namely, their differing from others. His in- 
tercourse with the world, both at home and 
abroad, had given him ample occasion to ob- 
serve their practice ; and the perusal of their 
several systems of divinity, while in retirement, 
afforded him a full insight into their doctrines. 
Upon the whole, he concluded, that the Uhris- 
tian religion must in itself be very good, since 
all valued themselves upon their claim to it. 
And further, that all could not be right, when 
they so widely differed one from another. In 
order to arrive at a determinate choice he be- 
took himself to the close reading of the New 
Testament, as the most certain way of becom- 
ing acquainted with the religion of Christ in 
its primitive purity.* By such means he was 
brought clearly to see in what this religion 
essentially consists, and what was the con- 
struction its several professors had put upon 
itt He saw, that in itself, it was * righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ;” 
that it taught to be humble, patient, self-deny- 
ing, to endure all things, to suffer all things 
for Christ’s sake; and not to place our happi- 
ness or comfort in this world or the things 
of it. 


* The most certain, and the only way of becoming 
practically acquainted with the religion of Christ, is 
through obedience to the revelations of his Spirit in 
the heart.— Ed. of “ The Friend.” 


(To be continued.) 


—=—_ 


From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 


PHEBE NEWSOM. 


Phebe Newsom, of Limerick, a minister, 
widow of William Newsom, deceased Seventh 
month 17th, 1851, aged 54 years. 

Our late beloved Friend, was the daughter 
of Henry and Elizabeth Ridgway, of Blenheim, 
near Waterford; she was privileged with a 
guarded and religious education, the value of 
which she duly estimated ; as will appear from 
the following memorandum : “ | was favoured, 
above many, with religious parents, who care- 
fully watched over me for good, discouraging 
everything that had a tendency to nourish 
pride or draw the mind from that which alone 
could keep it in the fear of its great Creator.” 
She was married in the year 1824, to William 
Newsom, of Limerick, of whom there is an 
account in the Annual Monitor of last year. 

Qur dear Friend was warmly attached to 
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the principles and practices of the Society of 
which she was a member, and her meek and 
humble deportment, was instructive to those 
around her, Her first offering in the ministry, 
was when the Asiatic cholera appeared in Ire- 
land, in the year 1832, and earnest were her 
desires that ** while the judgments of the Lord 
were in the earth, the inhabitants might learn 
righteousness.” 

Her communications in public were in gene- 
ral short, but weighty and impressive; she 
was careful to move under the constraining 
influence of Divine love, and frequently en- 
deavoured to impress upon others what she 
was deeply sensible of herself,—the necessity 
of a diligent preparation for that solemn period, 
when the summons shall go forth, “ Steward, 
give an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayst be no longer steward.” 

In 1841, she experienced a close trial in the 
decease of her only daughter, a promising 
child, in the ninth year of her age. On this 
occasion she wrote thus: “ It has pleased my 
heavenly Father, in his inscrutable wisdom, 
to take my sweet Elizabeth from me ; she was 
a remarkable child, early taught in the school 
of her dear Redeemer. It was marvellous to 
me how | was supported through this dispen- 
sation, and how the Almighty arm of power 
was underneath to sustain, and through the 
condescending goodness and loving-kindness 
of my dear Redeemer, [ was brought to say, 


THE FRIEND. 


And lovely though his life had been, 
His death was lovelier—even 
Because it seemed so near allied 
To angels, and to heaven. 


And then another, holier link 
From my chain of joys has fled, 

My mother—mother can I own 
That thou indeed art dead ? 


Smiles never beamed on childhood’s days 
More sweet than thine on me, 

And joy, was joyless to my heart 
If unapproved by thee. 


And when I gazed upon thy face 
And sealed my latest kiss, 

I thought the finger of thy Lord 
Had traced it with His bliss. 


So more than earthly were the lines 
That marked thy radiant brow, 
Methought there could be nought of gloom 
In death, to such as thou. 


And this is why such darksome dread 
In death I cannot see, 

Because it threw such loveliness 
O’er those it took from me. 


And in my secret heart is raised 
The Heaven-aspiring sigh, 

That He who gave His bliss to them, 
May bless me when I die. 


a 


Selected. 


“SPIRITUAL RAILWAY.” 


‘The Lord gave,’ and in his unerring wisdom | in his 52nd year. 


saw meet ‘to take away ;’ blessed be His holy 
and excellent name.” 

After the death of her husband, considerable 
depression of mind was produced, apparently 
by the pressure of care which devolved upon 
her, and in a few weeks it pleased her hea- 
venly Father to release her from conflict. 
Some of her last expressions evinced her con- 
tinued reliance vpon her Saviour,—‘t The 


Lord is near me,” she said, “The Almighty 
is with me.” 





Vessels Built in the United States.—In 
1851, there were built in the United States} 
211 ships, 65 brigs, 532 schooners, 326 sloops | 
and canal-boats, with a total of 298,202 ton- 
nage. Pennsylvania owns tonnage amounting 
to 284,373, being an increase of 25,000 over 
the previous year. 


For “ The Friend.” | 
DEATH. | 
They tell me death is terrible, 


A dark and dreary thing— | 
That sorrow follows in its train, 


And broods beneath its wing. 


But ’tis not thus that I have learned 
To view the monarch King, 
I fecl him, though a solemn guest, 
No dark or fearful thing. 
1 
I had a lovely baby boy,— 
My very heart's delight, 
Who in the midst of loveliness 
Was gathered from my sight ; 


And though my heart was smitten so, 
It turneth even now 

To view the heaven-enlightened smile 
Which wreathed his little brow. 


VIIM 


The line to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly Truth the rails are laid ; 
From earth to heaven the line extends, 

To life eternal where it ends. 


Repentance is the station then, 
Where passengers are taken in, 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is himself the way. 


The Bible then is engineer ;* 

It points the way to Heaven so clear; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here, 
It does the way to glory steer. 


God’s Love the fire, His Truth the steam, 
Which drives the engine and the train ; 
All you who would to glory ride, 

Must come to Christ, in Him abide. 


In first, and second, and third class, 
Repentance, Faith, and Holiness, 
You must the way to glory gain, 
Or you with Christ can never reign. 


Come then, poor sinners, now’s the time, 
At any place along the line; 

If you repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in. 
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very stiff for some days after, but got entirely 
well, and is nowa splendid horse. This may 
seem like a tough tale to some of our readers, 
but they may rely upon its truth. 
Thy friend, 
Washington county, Ohio. 


S. L. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 293.) 


On Thitd-day, the 7th of Sixth month, 
1803, William Jackson went on board the 
brig which was to convey him from Dublin to 
Liverpool. He says, * At 10 o’clock the brig 
moved gently from the quay, and with a fair 
wind we were by dark, nearly half way. We 
then had calms, and the tide was against us, 
so that we got but little forward for two nights 
and days. The weather which had been very 
pleasant, now changed. We had rain, and 
cold, and a hard wind, The mariners cast 
anchor at 10 o’clook in the evening, and the 
ship remained anchored until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when we were obliged to leave our 
cable and anchor, and ride the waves back 
and forth until about 11 o’clock, when the tide 
was risen so much, we could sail into the 
Mersey. Having a fair wind we were in the 
dock at Liverpool by two in the afiernoon, on 


Lines written by Maungwudaws, an Indian chief, Sixth-day, the 10th. I had been favoured on 


this passage not to be much sick, except on 
the last morning. I went directly [on landing} 
to my kind friends James and Mary Cropper, 
with whom I lodged during my stay in this 
town, which was until Second-day, the 20th 
of the month.” 

Whilst in Liverpool, at this time, it is sup- 
posed that he wrote the following letter to his 
wife; 

‘| can say my dear that I sympathize with 
thee in all thy afflictions of body and mind. 
lt is ever acceptable to me when thou canst 
say, thou art better in health. We advance 
in age, and must expect therewith infirmities 
to increase. To be endowed with patience 
jand resignation is very desirable, as well as 
|needful. I do not write as apprehending thou 
art lacking, because | think thou art before 
me in this respect. I have been in Ireland, 
and am through mercy, landed in England, 
jbravely as to health, What a favour! [ 
|may say on looking back over my travels 
since leaving my native land,—‘ What shall 
we render unto the Lord for all his benefits !’ 
yet | have at the same time to acknowledge 


* [It would have been more in accordance with the | that [ am but an unprofitable servant, if worthy 
| Bible to have said, ‘Christ’s Spirit then is engineer.’] | '® the least degree to be called so. 


Thy ac- 
count of poor cousin Israel Jackson being blind, 
has lain heavy on my spirit. ‘The poor blind, 
* remember the poor bliad,’ was the inscription 


To the Editor: 

In the Seventh month, 1849, on the farm of 
Jonathan Lee, in Wesley township, Ohio, a 
colt of about 18 months old was in a pasture 
field with othet horses. ‘There was a high| other. 
ledge of rocks on one side of the field. ‘The 
colt fell off over the rocks at a part that was | beheld. 
fifty-two feet perpendicular height. 





He was| from their birth. 
got back to the field soon afier, and was com- | are better. 


on the marble statue within the door of the 
house in Liverpool, wherein there were about 
fourscore blind persons. 
employed, some at one thing and some at an- 
It proved the most serious sight and 
subject for contemplation that ever mine eyes 


All of these were 


Perhaps the greater part were blind 
1 hope my dear, thy eyes 
| very nearly feel and sympathize 


pletely washed with cold water. He seemed | with thee. Often [ Iay awake in the night 
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season, when thou art much in my remem- 
brance, with breathing of soul unto him, who 
alone can support his little ones, that he may 
ever be near to bear us up, and keep us from 
sinking too low. Mayest thou hold fast, and 
not cast away thy little confidence; nor yet 
the hope of thy calling,—which indeed hath | 
great recompense of reward, if so be that yet 
hold out to the end,” 

‘** We have none to look to, but the one Al- 
mighty Helper ; and the most we can do, espe- 


cially at this distance [from each other], is to| 


commit and commend one another to Him, 
whose eye remains to be over the righteous | 
for good, and his ear open to their cry. 

” ‘My precious dear, | find abundant occa- 
sion to exercise faith and patience. There 
were no mighty works done by the Great) 
Master, where unbelief possessed the minds of | 
the people. I have never felt stronger desires | 


for my friends in my native land, for their} 
firm, upright standing upon the ancient foun-| 


dation of ‘ruth, than since [ have been in 
poor Ireland,” 

William obtained a gig in Liverpool, and 
his friend Abraham Binns furnishing a horse, 
they together set out for the north. He was 
silent on First-day, the 27th of Sixth month, 
at both the meetings in Kendal. He attended 
Grayrig’s meeting on Second-day, Preston 
meeting on Third-day, and Crook meeting on 
Fourth-day ; these he designates as “ small, and 
not only so, but poor, weak meetings, hardly 
kept to reputation.” Westmoreland Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Kendal, on Sixth-day, the 1st 
of Seventh month, was “solid and satisfac- 
tory.” 
meetings in Kendal; says, * Silent in both, 
except a little toward the close of the latter. 
On Second-day, was at a meeting appointed 
for the accomplishment of a marriage. It 
proved a solid meeting ; my way was opened, 
and I was enlarged in testimony among them, 
more than at any meeting before in this place.” 
Attending meetings every day that week, he 
was at Swarthmore on Sixth-day, which he 
notes as being more encouraging than some 


of those he had recently been at; he says that| 


more young people and children atiended it, 
and the Gospel current ran more freely. On 
Seventh-day, he rode 40 miles to White Ha- 
ven, where he “attended meeting in the fore 
and afternoon, and preached silence by ex- 
ample, in both. Dined with Jane Pearson, a 
valuable, ministering Friend. On Second-day 
afternoon, rode to Gray Southen, slept in the 
house where Christopher Wilson lived and 
died.” On Fifth-day, the 14th, he says, “ Was 
at Pardshaw Crag Meeting. This is where 
George Fox used to hold meetings with the 
people. He stood on the rock and preached, 
and great was the convincement in that day. 
‘Thousands were gathered tothe Truth. Many 


On First-day, he again attended the| 


ing at Gray Southen. ‘There John Hall and 
his wife met me, with whom I went [afier tte | 
meeting]. 
Broughton ; | hope to some satisfaction.” 
Second- day, he attended meeting at Mi 
which was to satisfaction. He notes it as a 
meeting established within 30 years, and that 
there was a goodly appearance of Friends 
there. Being at the house of Joseph Blain, 
/near Carlis sle, he on Fifth-day, the 21st, wrote 
to his wife: 

“I once more salute thee in that love which 
| Knows no change, but continueth through 
length of time and distance of way, the same 
lit ever was. It is truly encouraging, and 
tends greatly to reconcile me in my allotted 
Situation, hearing so frequently from ‘thee, and 
\above all, that thy mind is so supported that 
thou art enabled to write to the strengthening 
of my faith. The Lord grant it may con- 
tinue, and may He keep us from falling from 
that steadfastness in the Truth, to which, 
through mercy, we have already attained, and 
[strengthen us] according to our measures, to 
|press after that which is yet before us to fulfil. 
So be it.” 

William was quite indisposed for several 
days about this time, but generally got out to 
meeting. On First-day, the 26th, he was at 

















Bolton 1 meeting in the morning, and at Wigton 
in the evening. He says of the last, “ It was 
pretty large. Many of the town’s people came 


in. At the sight of such a gathering, my 
mind was very much humbled ; but Divine 


help was graciously afforded, and it was a 
solid meeting, ending in praise to Almighty 
God.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_ 


For “The Friend.”’ 


Nothing New hath Befallen the Chureh, 


wardly and spiritually, yet they. slighted the 
|mercy, and miraculous manifestation of the 


On Sixth day, was ata meeting at | Divine glory and power for their safe guidance 
On | and protection. 


“But with many of them 
d; for they were over. 
thrown in the wilderness. Now these things, 
he says, were our examples, to the intent we 
should not lust afier evil things as they also 
lusted. Neither be ye idolaters as were some 
of them; as it is written the people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” Dis- 
regarding the goodness of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, and the obligations they were under to 
him, after having partaken of his bounties, 
they rose up to play,—** they forgot his works, 
they waited not for his counsel; but lusted 
exceedingly in the wilderness, and tempted 
God in the desert ; and he gave them their re- 
quest, but sent leanness into their souls.” 
This is a summary history of the course of 
disobedient man from that time to this day. 
Every one is favoured at some period of life 
in a greater or less degree, with the visitations 
of Divine light in the soul, showing what God 
requires him to forsake, and what he demands 
he should do to obtain peace, and the testimo- 
ny of Divine acceptance. This is ofien made 
known with indubitable certainty, and not only 
does the conviction leave no doubt that it is 
the Divine call, to come out of all the evil 
ways of the transgressor, but the heart is at 
seasons made to how, and to confess to it, that 
it is the will of God thus revealed to the soul, 
Some yield themselves, body, soul and spirit, 
to this revealed will, and through the baptisms 
and sanctification of the Holy Spirit, become 
the regenerated sonsof God. They enter into 
a covenant with him by sacrifice, which by 
watchfulness and prayer, and the renewings 
of the Holy Ghost, they are enabled to keep, 
so thal it is never broken up. Like that wor- 
|thy man of God, W. Jackson, they become 





The memorandums of our late friend W.| | acquainted with the voice of the Lord, and 





Jackson, exhibit an honest simplicity and | with his dealings, and are prepared to receive 
modesty respecting himself, that make them | gifis, and to occupy them in his church. They 
very acceptable, and though not as diffuse as | learn how to endure suffering, and to keep the 
some readers would desire, they give an in-| faith and the patience of the saints ; and as 
structive view of the exercises which he passed |they abide here, wisdom and strength, and 


through, and of the degenerated condition of 
many where he travelled. It is a melancholy 
source of comfort, and yet it affords the faith- 
ful Christian disciple a temporary consolation, 
to find that fluctuations in the influence of 
good and evil, have attended our religious So- 
ciety from its rise, even in what were consi- 
dered its brighter days; and that those men 
and women who maintained their allegiance to 
their Lord, who had lified them out of the pit, 
have passed through deep and bitter sufferings, 
for the sake of their own people, and that 
cause which was dearer to them than anything 
pertaining to this world. In this there is no- 
thing new. ‘The apostle said to the primitive 








meetings were settled, and remain to this day, | believers, ‘‘ Moreover, brethren I would not 
being not more than four, six,and ten miles|that ye should be ignorant, how that all our 
apart, [ had an open time at Pardshaw.|lathers were under the cloud, and passed 
Truth bore away the victory, and was set over | through the sea ; and did all eat the same spl- 
the heads of careless, cold professors, [whilst] ritual | meat, and did all drink the same spi- 
those with good desires were encouraged to| ritual drink ; for they drank of that spiritual 
hold on their way. lt was rather a memora-| Rock that followed them, and that Rock was 
ble day to me, for | completed the 57th year|Christ.” Notwithstanding they were so high- 
of my age, At six in the evening had a meet-|ly favoured in their perilous travel, both outs 


skilfulness in handling “ bow and batile-axe,” 
are granted to them. These are branches of 
the true vine that are purged from time to time 
by the great husbandman, and through the 
circulation of the sap of divine life, they bring 
forth fruit to his praise. They are the true 
Quakers, whose religion does not consist 
merely in holding to sound doctrine, or in a 
contest with erroneous opinions, or a proles- 
sion of love, and peace, and harmony, but also 
in the life and power of Truth inwardly made 
known to the soul, regulating and keeping in 
subjection the will and the temper of the crea- 
ture, producing the fruits of holiness, and 
clothing it with fervent love to God and to 
man, especially to the true household of faith, 

There are also many who, having been 
favoured with the convictions of heavenly 
love, and endured for a season, have grown 
weary of the cross and the pathway of self- 
\denial, and concluded that the doctrine of per- 





severance in the strait and narrow way is too 
hard ; that there is no need of such strictness 
as they first thought, und as some whom they 
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a 
consider stiff and illiberal, inculcate. They | be to us a pillar of a cloud by day, anda pil-| eaten them, it is not likely that he will hunt 


wish to live moral lives, and to pursue a correct 
course before the world,—but to watch and 
pray continually, and to maintain a constant 
warfare against the devil and all his tempta- 
tions, they appear to conclude is more than 
can be expected of any one. By little and 
little they lose their love to God, and slide into 
an alliance with worldly professors, and with 
their standard of religious belief; and having 
lost their first love, in which they were chaste 
to Christ, they begin to find fault with those 
who have kept their integrity, and who dare 
not forsake their Lord and his precious Truth. 
They can plead for love, and for the peace of 
society, but it is a love for those, who like 
themselves, have degenerated from the path of 
sel{-denial ; with these they want to have peace, 
yet are unwilling to partake of the sufferings 
that remain to be filled up for the body’s sake, 
which is the church, that it may be restored 
to its primitive purity and brightness, 

Here is the distinction between those who 
belong to the two seeds, Isaac the promised 
seed, and Ishmael the mocker. ‘The one is 
the despised, suffering flock and family of God ; 
the other is the despisers, who are at enmity 
with the cross of Christ, and with those who 
suffer with him, and who draw their enjoy- 
ments from the honours, the profits, and 
friendships of this world, let their religious 
profession or outside appearance be what they 
may. 

We see from the travels of the dear Friend 
to which we have adverted, that he found the 
Truth at a low ebb in many places, in sympa- 
thy with which, he was bound as with a chain 
for the hope of the Gospel, and shut up at 
seasons as in prison-houses, but as he kept the | 
faith which is the saints’ victory, the Lord 
brought him out of low places, and by the 
power of his Holy Spirit, enabled him to visit 
others who were in dark prisons, and to pro- 
claim to them the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. George Fox remarks, that he 
was led through the different conditions of the 
people, or how could he minister to them ; and 
he laboured for their restoration into the Di- 
vine image, which Adam lost by transgression, 
and which is only known through steadfast 
obedience to the light and grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ operating on the soul. 

Every generation has its peculiar trials, as 
we see by the Holy Scriptures, and the his- 
tory of the Church, and of our own division of 
it. But the righteous who love and serve God 
with all their heart, have ever found him to be 
their unfailing Helper, as they yielded them- 
selves to suffer for his name and cause. The 
night at times may seem to gather blackness, 
but the darkness and the light are both alike 
tohim. He beholds his children under their 
deepest afflictions, and will not only sanctify 
them to their own everlasting welfare, but they 
will draw down his tenderest compassion as 
they patiently trust in Him, and he will work 

eliverance for his tribulated ones in the time 
that he sees proper. Let us not then give 
countenance to the murmurer, who by his im- 
patience acts as if he wished to heighten the 
sufferings of the Lord’s people, but keep a 
single eye to the Leader of Israel, and he will 








lar of fire by night. ‘ Wherefore,” says the 
apostle in the same chapter, “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
There hath no temptation taken you, but such 
as is common to man: but God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able ; but will with the temptation, 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.” 

Writing from Blackwater, Va., in the year 
1756, nearly one hundred years ago, Thomas 
Gawthorp says to S. Fothergill, “1 hope thou 
wilt remember me, a poor traveller in these 
perilous times, with desires that fortitude and 
wisdom from on high may be my armour, 
whilst I have to pass through the broken ranks 
of these hosts, where sword is set against 
sword, and the divisions are so great, even 
among the first born of the sons of Jacob ; for 
which my heart and bowels are pained within 
me.” ‘This is another proof that nothing new 
has befallen the church. The spirit of dis- 
unity assailed the Society in George Fox’s 
days, and gave him and many others great 
concern and trouble, and they laboured faith- 


fully for its removal, and the recovery of those | 


who were ensnared by it. Our Saviour pray- 


jed the Father that his disciples might be one, 
|** even,” said he, ‘as thou Father and | am one, 


that they may be one in us.” He did not 
pray the Father to divide and scatter them; 
and when he spoke of other sheep which he 
had, he said, “them also I must bring and 


there shall be one shepherd and one sheep- | 


fold.” If the spirit of Christ really dwell and 
rule in us, it will lead us to pray that all dis- 
unity, and the cause of it, and turning our 
swords against one another, may be removed, 
that the lion and the lamb may feed together, 
and nothing be found among us to destroy in 
all the Lord’s holy mountain. 


———— 


Epidemic Cholera.—By advices from Er-| 


zeroum, it appears that cholera has again bro- 


'ken out with severity in Persia, where the 
| pestilence commenced before its recent visit| 
io this country and the rest of Europe. It} 


has appeared at Soouk Boolck, near Suleima- 
nich ; and it is also reported that typhus was 
raging at Teheran, as well as at Tabreez. 
The local Government, in a state of alarm, 
are taking measures to cleanse the city, in the 
hope of preventing it from visiting Erzeroom. 
—London Observer. 


——_ 


A Testament Spoiling a Dog.—A poor 
African came to Mr. Moffat, the missionary to 
South Africa, with the sad story that his dog 
had torn a ‘Testament to pieces and eaten some 
of the leaves. He said that the dog had been 
very useful to him, guarding his property from 
wild beasts and hunting them; but he feared 
he was now useless, Mr, Moffat asked him 
how this could be? He could get another 
Testament, and why could not the dog be as 
useful as ever? “I am afraid,” he replied, 
“the dog will be of no further use to me. 
The words of the New Testament are full of 
love and gentleness, and alter the dog has 


or fight for me any more.” 

Ot course he was not long in finding out 
that the dog was made neither better nor worse 
by eating the words. How many are there 
upon whom those words, so “full of love,” 
have no more effect for good than they had on 
the poor African’s dog |—Macedonian. 


——— ooo 


Sorrow and Sympathy.—Like a cooling 
draught to a weary traveller in the scorching 
waste, so is the sympathy of friends in time 
of trouble. We feel thankful when we meet 
with those who can forget their own ills while 
they administer to others. 

We need not expect a life of continued sun- 
shine—it would be unnatural. We must have 
clouds, rains, and even desolating storms. 
‘These are as necessary, mentally and morally, 
as physically, to the production of a healthy 
existence. But evils, though necessary, are 
seldom so great as at first they may seem to 
be—our interests are not so conflicting as they 
at times appear, and often, through misappre- 
| hension, we are grieved by that which, if seen 
in its true light, would be the cause of mirth, 
or a fit subject for ridicule. 

Evils anticipated are often the cause of more 
pain than the realization of them—in this way 
they are doubled, and we are made far more 
miserable than we need be; gloomy thoughts 
are almost always unproductive ol good, so 
that it is better to indulge in those that make 
a light heart and a bright countenance. 








Constantinople.—The population of Con- 
stantinople, including the suburbs, is 975,000 
souls. This is larger than any estimate made 
| by Europeans from data in their possession. 
| Less than one-half of these are Mussulmen. 
‘The whole number of slaves is 47,000; of 
which number 42,000 are females. The 
greater part of the females are black, and per- 
form the part of house servants. The princi- 
| ples of the Mussulman religion would exclude 
female servanis other than slaves from free 
| intercourse with the family. Of course, the 
male or female white slaves, called Circassian, 
are very few, and confined to the rich. 








A Singular and Pleasing Incident occur- 
red a short time since at the Mint. A num- 
ber of young females are employed there, one 
of whom had been deaf aud dumb for ten 
years, an affliction resulting from scarlet 
fever. While engaged at her occupation, 
judge of the surprise of her companions to 
hear her exclaim, ‘“*Oh, | believe | can 
speak!” So great was the astonishment, that 
one of the females swooned, and the most of 
them were strangely affected. Since then, 
the female has entirely recovered her speech. 
— Philadelphia National Argus. 








Interesting Statistics.—A table of the Deaf, 
Dumb, Blind, Insane and Idiotic persons in 
the United States, has been prepared from the 
Census Statistics. It exhibits the following 
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facts :—The aggregate of deaf and dumb per. | 
sons in the United States, is 10,103—of whom | 
5,231 are white males, 4,234 white females, | 
354 coloured males, and 280 coloured females. 
The aggregate of blind persons is 9,705—of | 
whom 4,510 are white males, and 3,478 white 
females, ‘The aggregate of insane persons is 
15,768—of whom 7,699 are white males, and 
7,450 white females. Of idiotic persons the 
aggregate is 15,706—of whom 8,276 are 
white males, and 5,954 white females. The 
total aggregate of persons suffering under the 
afflictions enumerated, is 51,279—of whom 
46,852 are white, and but 4,427 coloured, In 
Pennsylvania, the number of deaf and dumb, 
is 1,225; blind, 829; insane, 1,891 ; idiotic, 
1,447. 
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The memoir of Robert Barclay, which we 
commence in the present number of our Jour- 
nal, is taken from a late cheap edition of the 
Apology, published at Manchester, England, 
to which it is appended. We think our read- 
ers will find it interesting and instructive. 





JUDGE SHARKEY AND THE CASE OF E, 
BRAZEALLE. 


As our last number was going to press, we 
received a letter from D. H. Hoopes, dated 
“Baltimore, May the 25th,” referring to an 
article published in the National Intelligencer 
of the 24th inst., in which our editorial of the 
15th inst. is given, accompanied with a state- 
ment, that the account therein quoted from a 
late paper, is ‘an entire misrepresentation of 
facts ;” and also with a letter from W. Brooke, 
Senator from Mississippi, in vindication of the | 
character of Judge Sharkey from the charge 
therein brought against him. Judge Sharkey 





is an entire stranger to us, and our remarks 
were based solely on the facts as represented, 
and we supposed truly, in the extract we made 
from another journal, and were designed to 
illustrate the evil effects of slavery as a sys- 
tem, and not as an attack on the character of 
the Judge, whom we could have no motive or 
desire to injure. 

Our correspondent says, “ For more than 
twenty years | have been intimately acquaint- 
ed with Judge Sharkey, and I am satisfied I 
express the sentiment of all who know him, 
when I say, that a more worthy man, or an 
abler and more upright Judge, has seldom been 
clothed with the judicial ermine. His purity 
and ability are indeed proverbial. Hence the 
astonishment with which I read the abusive 
article referred to.” ‘As I know the offen. 
sive article would not have appeared in ‘ The 
Friend’ if you had had the slightest suspicion 
that it was not true, it would give me great 
pleasure, and would seem to be only an act of 
justice, if you would publish in your paper the 
letter of Mr. Brooke. It would in some mea- 
sure repair what | am sure was an uninten- 
tional wrong on your part.” 


We would cheerfully comply with the re. | 
quest to publish the letter of Senator Brooke, | 
but that it contains an offensive charge rela- | 
tive to the relation subsisting between E. Bra- 
zealle and the woman claiming to have been 
his wife; and as the object aimed at can be as 
well accomplished thereby, we prefer giving 
Judge Sharkey’s own statement of the case as 
published in Howard’s Mississippi Reports, 
vol, 2, page 841-2, of which, by the kindness 
of a friend, we have just obtained the perusal. 

The Judge says :— 

“Elisha Brazealle left this State [Missis- 
sippi] where he permanently resided in the | 
year 1826, and took with him to the State of 
Ohio, a negro woman and her son John Mun- 
roe Brazealle, for the purpose of emancipating 
them, and with the intention of then bringing 
them back to this State. He accordingly exe- 
cuted the deed of emancipation whilst in Ohio, 
and returned with his negroes to his residence 
in Jefferson county, where he continued to re- 
side until his death. By his will, executed | 
after the deed, he recited the fact that such a} 
deed had been executed, and declared his in- 
tention to ratify it, and devised his property 
to the said John Munroe, acknowledging him 
to be his son. His executors proved the will, 
and took charge of the estate, and have con- 
tinued to hold it and to receive the profits. 
The complainants claim the estate, on the 
ground that the deed of emancipation was 
void, as being contrary to the laws and policy 
of this State, and that being so, the said John 
Munroe is still a slave, and incapable of taking 
by devise or holding property. 

“The respondents demurred to the bill, 
which was overruled by the chancellor and 
this appeal taken, The deed of emancipation 
is not made an exhibit, but the bill alleges it to 
have been made in the manner and for the) 





morality, pernicious, and detestable as an ex. 
ample,” the Senator recites a case in which 
the Judge as a member of the court, confirmed 
a will emancipating several hundred slaves, 
and directing them to be sent to Liberia ; not. 
withstanding the law respecting emancipation, 
to which we have alluded. 

The decision was as stated in the extract 
given in our former number, and with the 
alteration of one word, we again ask, * What 
wickedness is there that cannot be said to be 
connected with a system, which under such 
circumstances, would authorize a Judge, not 
only to strip a widow and orphan of all their 
property, but to give them as chattels to their 
unprincipled relatives, to be by them kept to 
labour, or sold, as might seem most likely to 
swell their unrighteous gains ?” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Letitia Reeve, per S.C. Sheppard, 
$2, vol. 24; from A. Garretson, agent, for R. Mott, 
$2, to 35, vol. 26; from S, B. Smith, agent, for J. M. 


Smith, $2, vol. 25; from J. Hunt, P. M., O., for Jon, 
Hunt, $6, to 52, vol. 24; from C. Bracken, agent, for 
Abm. Packer, $2, vol. 25; from John T, Kenyon, per 
J. Chase, $6, to 52, vol. 25. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there, on 
Fourth-day, the 9ih of Sixth month, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 


The Committee on Instruction, meet the 
preceding evening, at half-past seven o’clock ; 
and the Visiting Committee attend at the 
School, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 5th of 
the month. 

Tomas Kruser, Clerk. 





purpose described, and it is referred to and| 
ratified by the will. The validity of this deed 
is the main question in the controversy.” 

It will be seen that the above differs from 


Philad., Fifth mo. 29th, 1852. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, on Third-day, the Ist inst, Samven M. Bines, 


the account which we quoted, in the following | and Tacy M., daughter of Michael Trump, all of Phi- 


points. 

Nothing is said in it respecting the woman 
having nursed Brazealle in his sickness, his 
gratitude therefor, and her subsequent educa- 
tion in Ohio. 
letter, ‘no such services rendered by said wo- 


a oa 
man to her master, as alleged in ‘ The Friend’ | 5, .<5 


having been proven.”) 


ladelphia. 








| Drep, on the morning of the 3rd of Fiflh month, 
| 1852, Exeanor C., wife of Enos H. Neal, of East 


(Senator Brooke says in his | Grove, Henry county, lowa, aged near 36 years. 





, on the 10th ult., at his residence in this city, 
T. Bonsaut, in the 31st year of his age. He 


The marriage of the | was preserved during a long illness in much patience, 


parties is not mentioned, but as the Judge | and was evidently, through the merciful visitations of 
gives the son the family name of the father, it Divine love, fitted for the solemn change. On one 


is probable that was not disputed: and also 
their child was born before the father and 


occasion being asked what he would have, he sweetly 
said, “ Peace and quietness. My heart overflows with 
love to God, this atternoon.” Sustained to the end by 


mother went into Ohio, where the latter exe-| the comfortable hope, that through the mercy of the 


cuted the deed of emancipation. 
pears from Senator Brooke’s letter, that a law 
prohibiting emancipation unless for some me- 


It also ap- dear Saviour, he should have an admittance granted 


him into the “ beautiful city,” where there is “ no need 
of the sun, or the moon to lighten it, for the Lord God 
and the Lamb are the light thereof,” he laid down his 


ritorious act for the benefit of the master, or | head in peace. 


some distinguished service for the State—the 


act of emancipation to be ratified by the Le-| 
gislature—was in force at the time of the trial ;| pictric 





, at his residence in this city, on the 18th ult, 
ABOEL Torr, an esteemed member of the Northern 
t Monthly Meeting, in the 71st year of his 


and that the decision of the case “ was predi-|age. Of innocent and circumspect conduct in life, his 
cated upon a statute of the State, passed to death was peaceful, and we doubt not he has entered 


prevent the increase and accumulation of free 
negroes within its borders.” ‘Io show that it 
was not “ the simple act of emancipation” that 


into rest. 
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